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SILVER-SMUGGLING. 


I was once « smuggler; but I beg that this candid 
confession of my past peccadilloes may in nowise 
identify me with ordinary offenders against the 
revenue, and far less with the late Mr William Watch. 
Thave no connection with those interesting mariners of 
Kent and Sussex to whom our grandfathers and 
grandmothers owed the cheapness of their tea and 
their brandy. I never lived in a cavern, nor haunted 
Black Gang Chine, nor ‘ran’ a cargo of kegs and lace- 
bales on a moonless night, nor flung gaugers over the 
cliffs, nor pistolled spies, nor immolated even the most 
obnoxious of custom-house officers. It is a positive 
fact, that my smuggling was achieved in a British 
naval uniform, and in strict compliance with the 
orders of my lawful superiors. If blame there be, let it 
lie at the doors of the Admiralty: we, the actual 
offenders, did but our duty in the matter. It came 
about thus : 

We were cruising in the Gulf of Mexico, in 
H.M.S. Triton, of seventy-four guns. We had 
come out with sealed orders, I believe; but at any- 
rate, our captain was a reserved and uncommuni- 
cative man, and he gave us no reasons whatever for 
the instructions which kept us beating up and down 
the coast from Colorado to Yucatan. Once or twice, a 
sharp-built pilot-craft had brought us dispatches in 
cipher, but however satisfactory to the skipper and 
his first-lieutenant, they were Ebrew Greek to the 
rest of us. Captain M--— was in the secret, and so 
was Mr Parchley, the first-lieutenant, but no others. 
Our communication with the shore was frequent. 
Mexican canoes and feluccas brought us plenty of 
fruit and vegetables, of fresh water and fresh pro- 
visions; and we twice spent a week in Vera Cruz 
harbour, getting liberal leave to go on shore, dining 
and dancing as sailors love to do, but utterly unable 
to satisfy the inquiries of the natives as to the object 
of our cruise. We kept the secret admirably, for it 
was a secret to ourselves. For aught we knew to 
the contrary, our presence might be designed to keep 
Santa Anna in check, or to strike awe into the church 
faction, or to alarm the captain-general of Cuba, or to 
prevent Yankee inroads. A man-of-war often brings 
a protocol-proof country to reason, and the presence 
of a squadron of armed steamers has been known 
to succeed where all the précis writing of the 
Foreign Office had collapsed. 

Nor was the Triton, although alone, by any 
means an insignificant fact in a warlike point of 
view. She was one of the old seventy-fours, to be 
sure, but she had had the advantage of a dockyard 
education, and had been taught a number of new habits, 


that, if oak can meditate, must have considerably 
astonished what remained of her primitive timbers. 
She had been shortened by one administration, and 
lengthened by another; she had been raséed, and 
banked up, and cut in two, and put together again, 
and mutilated and patched like old son in the hands 
of his dutiful daughters. The ingenuity of naval 
architects had found many an ordeal for that poor 
old patient T'riton, one of the stoutest and slowest of 
the leviathans of the deep; and different Boards of 
Admiralty had passed miscellaneous and conflicting 
sentences upon her destinies. She had been ‘con- 
verted’ into a paddle-steamer, and before the conver- 
sion was complete, had been ignominiously turned 
into a coal-hulk. She had been laid up as a store- 
ship, and then suddenly was sawn in two, like a 
wooden Agag, to be adapted as a screw-steamer. By 
the time the propeller was in, the Admiralty were out 
of office, and their supplanters insisted that the 7'riton 
had better stick to sails, and abjure steam altogether. 
Then ‘ my lords’ commanded that the Triton should 
be a blockship, and next the fiat of Somerset House 
bade that the old war-dragon should be condemned 
and broken up; but before the doom was effected, ‘ my 
lords’ changed their versatile minds, and sent the 
Triton to sea with all possible hurry, well found and 
well manned. Still, what did we do there, in the 
lukewarm Gulf of Mexico, where our draught and 
tonnage precluded the notion of our catching any craft, 
whether laden with slaves or fillibusters, that should 
possess a light pair of heels? At last it oozed 
out that our secret orders had reference to some 
underhand service, and that smuggling was the heart 
of the mystery. 

Let me explain. We—the world at large, must 
needs have a circulating medium, and we mainly 
rely on the precious metals, of which we consume 
an enormous quantity. For many centuries, the 
relative value of gold and silver has remained 
nearly unaltered, but modern civilisation has raised 
the demand incalculably since Solomon drew gold 
from Ophir, and Cesar from Spain. California, 
Australia, and Columbia, a wealthy sisterhood, 
have opened to us perennial fountains of the yellow 
dross, but we are dependent for our silver on the 
old sources. We seek in vain for a silver Cali- 
fornia, with argentiferous ‘ placers.’ Mexico and Peru 
must still be to us pretty much what they were 
when Drake and Morgan pillaged their coasts and 
robbed their galleons. Now, for many reasons, 
Spanish America has fallen off in its yield of silver; 
revolutions and wars, flooded mines, a depraved 
people, and endless civil broils, have thinned the pro- 
dacts of Potosi and Durango. What is worse, the 
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Mexican government prohibits the exportation of 
to largesses to its troops partisans, so 
Mevicn denounces death to the smuggler, and carries 
out the threat in eminently practical fashion. But 
silver we lack, and silver we must have, as sure as 
demand conjures up supply. Every artificial barrier of 
law does but create the smuggler, even when luxuries 
the most trivial are concerned, for mei. will brave 
any risk for the sake of _. But silver is a thing 
with which we cannot dispense; we must have it, 
were fifty governments to deny it free transit. We 
make great use of it: you may read in the city article 
of the Times how many haeivadeelahie, in and 
ingot, the Bank of England absorbs. France, too, 
has a greedy maw for silver, despite the aureous 
+ of the Elected of the Millions. Birming- 

has gigantic firms, Titans of electro-plating, 
which demand annually a mountain of silver. What 
an ntine harvest, too, is required to be hammered 
into leaf, and drawn out into wire, and rolled into 
sheeting, and moulded into fork and s and 
salver and mug sponsorial! How much silver shines 
upon our sideboards, glimmers in our tea-trays, orna- 
ments things the most various, and is put to purposes 


the most opposite! Lastly, how prodigious is the | martial 


tite of her Majesty's Mint, and how rapid 

continual the transformation of dull white 
bars into span-new shillings, freshly struck half- 
crowns, florins newly milled, and sixpences wet from 
the die! Naturally, the world wants its change, 
and commerce her life-blood. Add to this, that we 
cannot help the drain that sucks off our silver to 
China and India—not only English silver, but that 
of all Europe. We cannot any more prevent the 
argentine current from setting in strongly towards 
the pockets of Ram Bux and Ching-ching, than we 
can turn back the Gulf Stream or arrest the Pleiades. 
Tea, silk, and Patna rice, with indigo, and a few 
minor trifles, we cannot do without, and Ram Bux 
and Ching-ching will only sell for silver, and are not 
to be tempted by our goods, hitherto. It is there the 
money goes, to buried and concealed in the most 
remote East; and the continent, with its silver stand- 
ard of currency, feels the drain far more severely 
than we; but still we are all one family in Europe, 
and cannot be fat when our brothers are in atrophy. 
Silver we must have ; and therefore did her Majesty’s 
ship Triton take her turn at smuggling. 

‘or months past, the treasure of which we were 
the destined recipients had been slowly accumulating. 
It had travelled in all manner of disguises to its 
temporary hiding-places; some of it crossing the 
country on pack-mules, concealed in sack and bale ; 
some jolting wearily in awkward Mexican carretas ; 
some voyaging in the custody of guardians the 
most incongruous, of sham beggars, mock priests, and 

i soldiers. At last, in lonely ranchos and 
herdsmen’s huts, had been collected a great sparkling 
heap of dollars and ingots, a willing tribute from the 
New World to the Old, which was impatiently await- 
ing the supply. Of course, I do not mean that the 
precious store actually belonged to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; far from it. The banks of England 
and France certainly were to come in for a handsome 
slice of the prize, but a great deal belonged to private 
bankers and bullion-dealers, to Hebrew barons and 

It was o consequence to 

Europe that the costly should arrive safely. 

tain M—— receive his frei no on 
so large a sum, and the good graces of the Admii ; 
~ Aad share was the excitement of danger, and a 
school-boy love of frolic and mischief. It was the Ist 
of October when we got an inkling of what was before 
us ; and as a ship, packed with men like a hive of bees, 
is anything but a place for keeping secrets, before 
long, everybody, from the marine to the cook’s 


boy, knew the cause of our sojourn in Son ne 
am to say not begin in the gun-room, be: 

October already; we had dawdled away the fine 
summer weather of light breezes and glassy seas, and 
before long we were certain to see the apparentl 
eternal of the tropic sky disfigured by a black 
frown. It was drawing on for the period when the 
Norte begins to blow ; and when that cold keen gale 
comes ee the waters of the Gulf, navigation 
becomes anything but a sinecure employment. 

Now the Triton was not fit for hairbreadth escapes 
and grazing of lee-shores; the brave old craft required 
a great deal of sea-room, did not steer well, came 
round slowly in stays, and was anything but lively 
in a headway. Irreverent mariners, belonging to 
other ships, likened her to a tub. At anyrate, we 
all of us felt that she required a wide stage, such 
as the Atlantic, to do us credit, and were by no 
means delighted at the prospect of being ht 
by the furious Norte off the Mexican coast. Not 
that we feared drowning, but it is a ticklish Sas 
to belong to a castaway man-of-war, and throws bac 
a man in his promotion for many a day. Courts- 

ial may exonerate and acquit, admirals may 
testify, Boards report favourably, and even the Times 
lend a good-natured leader to help over a stile the 
unlucky wights who have lost H.M.S. Blunderbuss, 
from circumstances over which they had no control. 
It is of no use. Years must pass by before ‘ my lords,” 
or their understrappers, cease to shake their heads 
ominously at the names of those who were once rated 
on the books of that defunct vessel. It must have 
been somebody’s fault, the wreck, and Napoleon was 
not the only idolater of success at any price. We all, 
therefore, wished to be well out of the Gulf before the 
fury of the impetuous ‘norther’ should pour upon us. 
And at last came the decisive day. We were bowli 
along under easy sail, in the degree of no 
latitude, and the low blue headland in view upon our 
larboard beam was that at the mouth of the Rio de San 
Fernando. We knew the country well, a sterile sand 
tract, with a most ugly coast-line fringed by prow 
and swampy i inside of which even a canoe 
could y find water to float her. Only at the 
mouths of the rivers could a vessel of moderate tonnage 
escape brushing the bottom with her keel, and of 
course the huge 7'riton could find no haven of rest. 

The sun was sloping redly across the distant 
of sand-hills when Captain M—— threw off the nell, 
and gave his orders with forethought and precision. 
Mr Parchley had been diligent, for weeks past, in 
keeping the boats free from poultry and fruit-nets, 
and all the miscellaneous lumber that is apt to gather 
there during a tropical cruise, and in an incredibly 
short of time all was ready. The boats were 
lowered away, the oars in readiness, the coxswains 
handling the tiller-lines with as jaunty an air as if 
they had been the reins of a four-horse coach; and the 
provisions, water-casks, arms, and fregos were being 
stowed away rapidly and neatly. e crews, chosen 
from among the best and smartest men, were being 
rapidly told off at the gangways, each man with his 
cutlass and pistols in his b belt ; while muskets 
and cartridges, to say nothing of a sufficiency of toma- 
hawks and boarding-pikes, were stowed beneath 
the tarpaulins. 

At last we were all aboard. A few earnest words 
from the captain, with nothing of a theatrical turn in 
them, and with a hand lifted to repress cheering, and 
we were off. Three boats—the launch, the yawl, and 
a cutter. The launch, the largest by far, was com- 
manded by Mr Parchley himself ; I, being third- 
lieutenant, went with him, and we had not only 
the boatswain on board, but  gpanet too, the 
latter presiding over a thirty-two pound carronade, 
which constituted a main feature in our armament. 
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In addition, we had three or four mates and mid- 


shipmen, and a strong crew of seamen and marines. 


for the light breeze that filled the top-gallan 
royals of the lofty-masted T’riton was scarcely available 
for us, with our stumpy masts and low-lying canvas. 
The smooth water hardly shewed a ripple, and 
like so much heated iron, as our rowers 
ash-staves, and sent us 
direction of the indigo- 


dar 

already passed from blue to green, 
and was fast changing from green to gray. But 
in front of us, the water was in a 
and 


crimson, fiery scarlet, and rosy 
flaring orange and delicate violet, like the hues of a 
humming-bird’s breast. The sea quivered in many- 
tinted radiance, and the fiying-fish that leaped up 
from the waves, shone in all the colours of the rain- 
bow, while a strange lustre fell on the heavy beds 
of weed thro which we went plunging ever and 
e river’s mouth; 
mn, and became dirty 
and discoloured; streaks of white foam gleamed 
here and there; the sea heaved more asia 
and anon a line of frothy yellow, where little waves 
leaped and bubbled in a boiling caldron, 
inted out the bar. The chocolat yured Rio 
Fernando, swollen by the long continuance 
of the rainy season, was coming down in flood. We 
not cross the bar, but striking into a deep 
that swirled around the point of the neigh- 
we paddled our course to a broad 
moored close to a bank of hard yellow 
0 er it into 
i i us 


their beauty to peep 
haze, like a hovering 
~~ to mark the course of the brawling river, 
wreath wreath of vapour softly rising and gliding 
* Eh, sirs, but that’s a gruesome sight !—the 
ieto itsel—real yellow fever ing itsel 
and we all 

the closer around us, 
for y a strange chill was in the air, the more 


visible,’ growled our old su 


old quarter-master who had broiled away forty years 
of his life near the equator. The former kept 

out an soliloquy as he looked ‘ine 

y and sea ; the latter was ly extendi 

of tobacco-leaf upon the sea, and watching atten- 
tively the course they took. — young 
Penruddock, the latest addition to the mess, 


exclaimed, admiringly: ‘What a beautiful constel- 
lation ! bo. ike 


oldster, bringing 
that can’t be a cluster of stars; looks like lights at 


Mr Parchley took the ‘Signal from the 
Triton! concerted signal to the shore !—silence in 
the boats!’ was the great man’s rejoinder. 

Not many minutes elapsed before the quick gallop 
of a horse, ing softly on the deep sand, became 
audible, and rapidly drew nearer. The sound a er 
to skirt the shore, as if the rider was in perplexity, 
and then a voice called out in smo’ accents : 


* Aqui soy.’ 

‘What does the fellow say?’ inquired the gruff 
boatswain. 

‘He says, here I am,’ rejoined one of the most 
accomplished of the reefers, while Mr Parchley, who 
in the course of years had picked up a smattering of 
Castilian, answered the hail in his best Spanish. In 
a moment more our new acquaintance, a lean swarthy 
ranchero, in a striped mantle and huge sombrero, 
reined in his lean but active horse on the edge of the 
sand-bank, and pee cautiously down upon us. 

‘ Los senores Ingleses ! los mismos !’ said the rider, 
in a tone of profound conviction, doffing his broad hat 

ity. 


could hear the quick hoof-strokes for a few minutes, 
and then a dead silence succeeded. The moon rose as 
we waited, and shed ample light on the scene; a dull 
red moon she was, however, not at all like the honest 
yellow moon that had silvered our sails for many a 
night past. The boatswain muttered dark things 
between his teeth, and the old quarter-master drew 
on himself a reproof for his restlessness. Still Mr 
Parchley, one of the best seamen in the service, never 
moved a muscle, and seemed indifferent to the ugly 
signs of a change in the weather. His whole attention 
was riveted on the shore. And now we heard 
the heavy thud of galloping hoofs, and the rattle of 
harness, and the smothered voices of men. Nearer 
and nearer oe | drew, and presently up came a whole 
caravan of mules and horses, fitted with pack-saddles, 
and urged along by a score of wild riders in Mexican 
co. thay dashed up to the sand-bank, flogging, 

ing, and cursing, and i yo 


idly springing 
their deep to unload the 
cat 


‘Jump ashore, some of you,’ cried our commander, 
‘and bear a hand till we’re freighted” Quick as 
lightning, a dozen men were ~ ir waists in the 
dark-green water, and the work of oragieg Se silver 
began. The silver was in canvas bags or ern pack- 
ages, and heavy as it was, the sturdy strength of our 
forecastle Jacks, aided b Ag wild allies, soon trans- 
ferred it to the boats. big launch absorbed by 
far the larger part of the treasure, but even the yawl 
and cutter soon contained a prince’s ransom a’ ; 
and still the men toiled and waded, and still the heavy 
sacks of rattling dollars were flung like ballast into 
the boats. Everything seemed to be done in the 
most hap-hazard style: the sailors like school- 
boys, as they bandied the coin to fro; the Mexi- 
cans rushed about like demoniacs; and the precious 
store was stowed in most cavalier fashion beneath our 
loose tarpaulins. Suddenly a cry of alarm broke from 


the 
the beat of hoofs upon the sand. ‘Los enemigos! 


‘Wrong side of the lime for that, Pen, said an 
‘ men. There wasa sort of race between us at starting,| ‘So it is,’ said t; ‘seven lights pyramidically 
laced.’ 
coloured shore. | 
Meanwhile, the Triton stood out to sea, as if 
determined on abandoning us altogether; we a 
grand blaze of variegated light, blood-red in the 
: middle, but passing through every shade of deep 
‘ What is he talking about?’ grumbled the boat- 
swain contemptuously. 
‘He says, we’re our own selves, and nobody else,’ 
, replied young Callaghan, while Mr Parchley spoke 
sharply and vehemently in a. 
The Don gravely nodded his head, wheeled his 
horse, and went off in a whirlwind of loose sand. We 
| 
| er the sultry day, when the wind-saus at the 
hatchways had proved nearly useless, so trifling was 
the breeze. The boldest of us felt that an impalp- 
able enemy, more potent than guardacostas of 
Mexico, was at hand. Time dragged on, and the old 
; lieutenant grew more and more fidgety as he sat 
in the stern-sheets gnawing his nails, according 
to his custom, when perturbed. Two other persons 
° seemed also to be ill at ease—the boatswain, and an 
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Cuidado!’ cried our allies, each man springing to 
catch his horse by the bridle. Some of the silver still 
remained on shore. ‘Quick, you lubbers, quick!’ 
the and our men — 
up the bank to seize the remaining bags. ey 
did so, the moonlight shone like silver on the caps and 
lances of a squadron of Mexican soldiers, who came 
spurring furiously along the shore of the river. They 
set up a loud shout at the sight of the caravan, and 

with levelled lances. Our men splashed 
through the water with the last bags of treasure, 
while the smugglers scattered and filed, ~~! chased 
by small parties of the rey a The main body never 
reined in until they checked their foaming steeds upon 
the edge of the creek, where they shook their spears 
at us, with volleys of the foulest abuse of which their 
language is capable, and a stray pistol-shot or two. 
But we were out of their reach; and the sight of a 
score of levelled muskets cooled their courage con- 
siderably, while our oars flashed in the water, and the 
rowers to Off we the 
ight c leading, the launch bringing up rear ; 
at as we started, some of the pon took off 
their hats with mock politeness, and wished the 
baffled soldiery a ‘buenos noches!’—a civil attention 
which provoked them to fury. But scarcely had we 

from the creek, before we saw the tall yards 
and broad sails of several lateen-rigged vessels glitter- 
ing in the moonlight, as they crossed the bar of the 
river to give us chase. 

‘The guardacostas !’ exclaimed fifty voices at once ; 
and then, by an involuntary but unanimous im 
the men broke out into a hearty British cheer of 
defiant excitement. 


again from the Mexican feluccas as well as the 
hurtling of grape and musket-balls, and the pop, pop! 
bang, bang! of cannon, pateraroes, and arquebuses, 

i succeeded. Then began a re 
chase. The Mexican force consisted of no less than 
five tt two-masted feluccas, full of men, and 
seveling an amount of canvas that loomed like the 


smugglers for the nonce, and not naval knights-errant. 
The shot dashed the water in our faces, splashed and 
ricocheted all over the dimpling sea, for in the moon- 
light we afforded an admirable mark, but nobody was 
hit, nor could the Dons even succeed in damaging our 
oars. The latter were our chief dependence, for our 
sails were toys compared with the amount of cloth 
displayed by the five feluccas ; and we could, I believe, 
easily have been overhauled, had our pursuers been 
resolute. Instead of attempting to close, however, 
they continued to play at long-bowls; a one-sided 
game, since hitherto our pi i had been as 
ific as if we had been delegates from the Peace 
iety, instead of British mariners. But i 
improved the aim of the Mexicans; the moon lent 
an unwelcome light; and before long two of our men 
were hit, and sank groaning into the bottom of the 


boat. The old doctor was instantly busy in attending 
to their hurts, which were fortunately not mortal; but 
we all felt that the time had arrived when the British 

lion must shew his teeth. The great guu was loaded 


under the eye of Mr Trunnion himself, who stood 
ready to fire at the word, while the launch yawed so 
as to bring the grim muzzle to bear upon the nearest 
felucca. ‘There was a thrill of excitement that per- 
vaded us all, and then the most thoughtless became 
hushed and mutely expectant of the signal. On came 
the felucca, racing through the foaming water, her 
great sails drawing wonderfully well, her deck black 
with men, as they clustered like ants around the bows 
and gunwale, their sabres and muskets glinting in 
the lurid lustre of the moon. Nearer and nearer came 
the light vessel, till she was almost on our quarter, 
and loudly did the repeat the summons 
to surrender. 

‘Sheer off! I say, before we fire,’ hailed Mr 
Parchley, repeating his warning in Spanish. The 
answer was a storm of epithets and a volley of 
musketry, which hurtled sharply over our heads, and 
the seaman who pulled the bow-oar dropped severely 
wounded. 
the bellowin wt of the gut 

win 0 su 
the recoil oki the stern, 
while the deadly shower of grape-shot swept the 
deck of the Spani cutting down men as the 
reaper’s sickle levels the ripe corn. Again quickly 


was the gun sponged and loaded. ‘Fire!’ was the 
word, and a rudd: broke on the darkness of the 
night as a fresh shower of iron poured into the felucca, 


while at the same time our marines commenced a 
crackling discharge of musketry. A howl of _ 


pulse, | and rage burst from the wretched 


we could see by the pale light that their deck was 
cumbered with dead, but not with dead alone. Num- 
bers of the miserable wounded were crawling like 
crushed worms about the deck, clinging to the bul- 
warks and rigging, or writhing as they essa in 
their hurts, while calling hoarsely on all the saints 
for succour and reve The helm was abandoned, 
the sails shivering in the wind, and the vessel floated 
like a log upon the fast-increasing sea. Our men 


gular | instinctively ceased firing, and I will own that a 


twinge of compunction and remorse ran through me 
as I marked this sorrowful spectacle, and remem 
my the — these men 
were in the right, we in the 
were but faithfully obeying the aan of their govern- 
ment, whose laws we were wantonly infringing. True, 
that Mexico is a semi- us state; true, that she 
is reckless with regard to her own obligations; that 
the restriction on ae bullion is absurd and offen- 
sive ; still, we were the aggressors, and this was no fair 
of arms. But all such thoughts vanished as the 
other four feluccas bore down upon us, firing with 
cannon and musket, and their crews uttering vengeful 
shouts of ‘ Mueran los Ingleses!’ But although a 
—— instantly commenced, we were not 
destined to shed more blood on that eventful night. 
Suddenly, there came a sullen booming sound across 
the waters from the direction where 


‘The danger-signal!’ cried twenty voices at once. 
We ceased firing; the feluccas imitated us; every 
one looked around for the cause of this i 
demonstration. Just then, something like a black 
veil seemed to overspread the sky, moon and 
stars alike vanished; there was a rushing sound in 
the air, faint like the noise 
mighty wings ing in the dim em m. 2 
thought as much exclaimed and uarter- 
master —‘ Mr Parchley, sir’ —— But the 
lieutenant heeded them not, for already his keen eye 
had distinguished something like a white wall driving 
towards us with lightning speed over the agitated sea. 
‘Up helm!’ he — ‘trim the boat forward 


* Silence, fore and aft!’ bawled Mr Parchley. ‘ Give 
4 way,men. Mr Lanyard, be good enough to trim the 
saile, and pass some of the small-arms aft, will you?’ 
| The rowers bent to their oars, disregarding altogether 
| the summons to surrender, which came again and 
wings of so many condors. ard on our trac ey | 
; came, firing their carronades and small-arms, and 
ag | out threats and orders to yield at discretion. 
| gallantly, the cars sparkling a they lashed ‘the blas 
' y, the oars ing as they ue 
4 the sails to take every advantage of 
' ‘|| the light and inconstant breeze. The men were highly 
‘|| excited ; it was hardly _— to repress their cheering, 
‘|| and they were eager or @ brush with the pitiful foe | 
1] before whom they were compelled to flee. But our | 
business was to ci silver: we were simple 
Another cannon-shot, and yet another, and then the 
| red gleam of a Bengal-light shewed ominously against 
the eastern sky. : | 
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there, and ship those oars. Down with e rag of 
sail for your lives, men, for your lives 1” Bearcely 
had the seamen time to obey, before the seething 
wave, milk-white and hissing hke a thousand serpents, 


was boiling and leaping around us, and the might of 
the resistless norther was upon us in its and its 
force. Away, away we like an arrow launched 


from a bow, by the impetuous tornado, which 
beat down tas mores, and levelled all the sea alike 
into a mass of creamy foam. For hours we were in 
imminent The storm-jib which we set, and 
without which we could not have steerage-way, was 
every moment in danger of being torn away, and it 
was all we could do, by incessant baling, to keep the 
boats from filling and going down, as we swept before 
the Norte like a withered leaf before the wind. We 
soon lost sight of the feluccas; but to our breat joy, 
when morning dawned upon a waste of broken water, 
the first wrath of the gale being somewhat spent, we 
found that the yawl and cutter were still afloat at no 
great distance. Still, no sign of the T'riton could we 
see; and when, after ay a week of tempestuous 
voyaging, we reached the avannah, we found that 
Captain M—— had given us up for lost, and the 
owners of the treasure had little prospect of ever 
deriving benefit from it. But we did arrive, safe and 
sound. The 7'riton made a very fair voyage back to 
England ; the millions of shining silver duly gladdened 
the hearts of merchants and bankers; and we were 
sent to the Mediterranean, as a reward for our dili- 
= and success. But for all that, it was an ugly 

iness; and there are pleasanter portions of a 
sailor’s checkered life than those spent in silver- 
smuggling on the coast of Mexico. 


‘LUKE’S IRON CROWW’ 
INSERTED among the lines contributed by Dr Johnson 
to Goldsmith’s Traveller, and far excelling them in 
poetical life, is the following couplet : 

The lifted axe, the agonising wheel, 

Luke's iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel. 
This reference to ‘Luke’s iron crown,’ obscure to 
contem: readers, is not clearly understood, as 
we yo pm er see, even by ‘able editors’ of the 
present day. Boswell, in his life of the great lexi- 

apher, after pointing out the lines contributed by 
Skane, on to remark: ‘Goldsmith, in the 
couplet which he inserted himself, mentions Luke 
as a person well known, and superficial readers 
have passed it over quite smoothly, while those 
of more attention have been as much lexed 
by Luke as by Lydiat in the Vanity of Dixien 
ishes. The truth is, that Goldsmith is himself in 
a mistake. In the Respublica Hungarica, there is an 
account of a desperate rebellion in 1514, headed by 
two brothers of the name of Zeck, George and Luke. 
When it was quelled, George, not Luke, was punished 
by his head being circled with a red-hot crown— 
corona candescente ferrea coronatur. The same 
severity of torture was exercised on the Earl of 
Athol, one of the murderers of King James I. of 
Scotland.’ Such is Boswell’s statement, in which 
he is followed, in whole or in part, by several succeed- 
ing writers. 
ior, in his Life of Goldsmith, 
adding a slight error of his own to a graver one of 
Boswell’s. e says that the allusion to the ‘iron 
crown’ occasioned some difficulty to readers, till it 
was recollected that, in ‘a rebellion in Hun in 
1514, headed by two brothers named Zack, 
and Luke, the former, not the latter, was punished 
on its suppression by having his head encircled by 
a red-hot iron crown. The » bee and obscure nature 
of the reference probably occasioned the poet some 
trouble. To name the actual sufferer, George, might 
have been » by those who knew not the 


adopts this account, 


historical fact, as implying some sneer or irreverence 
to his own sovereign; while it is certain the surname 
Zack, which would have suited his purpose, both in 
sense and sound, was forgotten. The substitution of 
the latter for Luke would render the whole historically 
“ie f this hich 

pursuance of this strange suggestion, which, as 
we shall presently see, is wholly unwarranted by the 
facts, as far as the name Zeck or Zack is concerned, 
various recent editors of the 7’raveller have actually 
to = 

Zeck’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel. 
This is, perhaps, the first occasion on which an 
intentional change was ever made in the known 
authentic text of a classic poet, for the sake of 
making it ‘ historically correct.’ * 

It might be inferred, from the cited above 
from Boswell’s Johnson, that Goldsmith derived this 
sorrowful allusion from the Respublica Hungarica, one 
of the Latin compendia of history and geography 
published by the Elzevirs. It would appear. how- 
ever, from the following passage in Forster’s Life of 
Goldsmith, that he drew it from a different source. 
Forster says: ‘Who was Luke, and what was his 
iron crown, is a question, Tom Davies tells us, he 
had often to answer, being a great resource in diffi- 
culties of that kind. “The doctor referred me,” he 
says in a letter to the Rev. Mr Granger (who was 
compiling his Biographical History, and wished to be 
exactt) “to a book called Géographie Curieuse for an 
explanation of Luke’s iron crown.” The explanation 
aid not mend matters much. “Luke” had been taken 
simply for the euphony of the line. He was one of 
two brothers Zeck, who headed a revolt against the 
Hungarian nobles at the opening of the sixteenth 
century; but, though both were tortured, the special 
horror of the red-hot crown was inflicted on George.’ 

The preceding accounts are correct in stating that 
there is a historical error in Goldsmith, as far as the 
Christian name of the principal sufferer is concerned. 
It was certainly George, and not Luke. How Gold- 
smith was led into this mistake, is not so clear. It is 
not likely, we think, to have been a pure blunder, 
still less an intentional change for the sake of 
euphony. As to Prior’s suggestion, that the change 
was ony we the a ce pA irreverent 
sneer at ,it is on a with his proposed 
correction of the text. A eauines to the Respablica 
Hungarica, or the Géographie Curieuse, might clear 
up this point. It is not unlikely that the historical 
compendium in which Goldsmith found the story, 
spoke of both the brothers as subjected to the same 
torture; or some brief allusion to it, which fell in his 
way, may have been so obscurely expressed as to 
leave it uncertain whether Luke or George was the 
principal sufferer. 

The commentators on a in Richard III. 
have collected several instances of a similar punish- 
ment. The lines in Shakspeare are : 

O would to God that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal, that must round my brow, 
Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain ! 


* We are to include Mr Bolton Corney and Mr Robert 
Aris Wilimott amongst these innovators. See the beautiful 
editions of the Poems published for the Etching Club, and by 
Messrs Routledge & Co. 

+ There is nothing about Goldsmith in Granger's Biographical 
History of England, except the following rare specimen of 
matter-of-fact criticism in a note to an article on Francis Gold- 
smith of Gray's Inn (0b, 1655), who translated one of the minor 
works of Grotius: ‘We had lately a poet of the same name 
with the person just mentioned, perhaps of the same family, but 
by no means of the same character. His writings, in general, 


far as to writea 
iv. p. 40, 


= 
| 
7 | are much esteemed; but his poetry is greatly admired. Few 
tragedies have been read with stronger emotions of pity than 
the distressful scenes in the Vicar of Wakefield ; yet we cannot 
; but regret that the author of the Traveller (decies repetita 
placebit) should have undervalued 80 
romance /’—Granger’s Biographical History, vo! 
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Ritson’s note on these lines is as follows: ‘ John, the 
son of Vaivode Stephen, having defeated the army of 
Hungarian peasants called Croisadoes in 1514, caused 
their general, “ called George, to be stripped naked, 
upon whose head the executioner set a crown of hot 
burning iron.”—Goulart’s Admirable and Memorable 
Histories, 1607.’ ‘ This is the fact,’ continues Ritson, 
‘to which Goldsmith alludes— 
Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel, 


though it was Ge and not his brother Luke, who 
was so punished ; but George would not suit the 


poet’s metre. The Earl of Athol, who was executed | famil 


on account of the murder of James L, king of Scots, 
was, previous to his death, “ crowned with a hot iron.” 
See Holinshea.’ 

Such is Mr Ritson’s note to the lines in Richard ITT. 
Boswell, the son, in his edition of gy ge 
*See also Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which 
Mr Ritson’s note is taken almost verbatim.’ 

Boswell here claims too much for his father, and 
allows too little to Ritson, to whom we are apparently 
indebted for the important citation from Goulart, 
which authorises the interesting conclusion, that 
Shakspeare and Goldsmith refer to one and the same 
incident. It is true that Shakspeare could not have 
derived it directly from Goulart, if that work was 
first published in 1607, inasmuch as Richard III. 
= in 1597. passage in Goulart, however, 

ws that this bloody narrative had found its way 
into the popular compilations in Shakspeare’s time. 
Mr Knight, in his note on the passage, says: ‘It is 
probable that S had access to the story 
which is detailed in Goulart’s Admirable and Memor- 
able Histories, 1607, how John, the son of Vaivode 
Stephen, &c.’ Goulart, as far as we can gather from 
Ritson’s reference, says nothing of Zeck as being the 
family name of the unfortunate brothers; nor are we 
able to state on what authority Boswell gives them 
this name. Whatever his authority, it is uestion- 
ably a mistake. Their name was selther nor 
Zack, but Dosa, as will sufficiently appear from the 
following extract from the Biographie Universelle : 

*Dosa (George), proclaimed king of Hungary by 
the ts, who had revolted against the clergy and 
nobility, was himself but a Transylvanian peasant, 
who had made himself known by his e and 
courage. Finding himself at the head of a multitude 
exasperated by eruelty of the nobles, he laid 
waste Hungary for four mouths, and committed 
excesses i the royalists. John, Vaiv of 
Transylvania, attacked him in 1514, routed his army, 
given up to the most horrible tortures. He was 
seated upon a throne of red-hot iron, with a crown 
on his head, and a in his hand, both also of 
red-hot iron. A glass of blood was then taken from 
his veins, and given to his brother Luke to swallow. 
Luke had seconded the revolt.’ The rest of the 
narrative is still more horrible. 

This account is evidently abri 
is given, with still further d in Mor€ri’s great 
Zedler’s Lexicon Universale appears 

egni Hungarici ITistoria, G i Chronicon, 
which are fikely to be the original authorities. The 
Universal Lexicon (1845) of Pierer, in a very short 
article, alludes to the principal victim as ae 
Dosa. There cannot be a doubt that this was 
family name of the two brothers. 

We see from this, that there is no foundation for 
Boswell’s statement, whencesoever derived, that their 
name was Zeck, and that Prior’s idea of changing 
Luke to Zack, for the sake of making ‘the whole 
historically correct,’ is as erroneous as it is tasteless. 

But though we do not know precisely with whom 
the error originated—and there is certainly no resem- 
blance between Dosa the true, and Zeck the imaginary, 


The wretched Dosa was | as 


from that which | his 


name—it is quite easy to see how the mistake arose. 
The two brothers were Szeklers, or, as the word is 
sometimes written, Zecklers. This is the name of one 
of the native races of Transylvania, allied to the 


M and said to their language with some 
dialectic’ peculiarity. Latin writers upon Hun- 


of the word is variously given. In the German bio- 

phical works, George 
Soutetive addition of Szekler or Zeckler ; and either 
aw abridgment or misapprehension, the first 
syllable of this appellation was mistaken for his 
y name. 

The first in the of this chan be 
con ino i deo Révolu- 
tions de Hongrie, where the event is alluded to in the 
following terms : ‘ Ce fut en ce tems q’arriva la révolte 
des paysans contre leur seigneurs. Un nommé 

y se mit & leur téte,’ &. We learn from the 
to this anonymous work, that it was written 

y a Hungarian, and the sentence just cited is 
evidently a mistranslation. The original, no doubt, 
described the chief of the revolted peasants as a 
‘Szekely’—that is, a Szeckler or Zeckler. From ‘un 
nommé Szekely,’ to ‘un nommé Szek’ or ‘ Zeck,’ the 
transition is easy. But the matter is too clear to 

it were not too painful a subject for a jest, we 
might say that this unfortunate person has 
among his other sufferings, to complain of bei 
robbed of his good name. He starts in the sixteen 
century as Geo’ Dosa, and comes out in the 
eighteenth as Luke Zeck ; like the individual men- 
tioned in one of Smollett’s novels, who left Scotland 
by the name of Ferguson, and turned up in Jamaica 
as Peter Gun. 

We are rather disposed, however, to close with a 


reflection upon the ouhaining wer of poetical 
eresoever the i or 
spoken, to the end of time will this poor Transylvanian 
nt be commemorated. His iron crown is turned 
y three burning words into an amaranthine garland, 
on which the latest posterity will gaze with interest, 

When victors’ wreaths and monarchs’ gems 

Shall blend in common dust. 


THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE BEGINNING OF A HONEY-MOON, 


too confiding Uncle Ingram stickled for before that 

ed: he had insisted that the highly connected 

active part in the business, espouse the mature i 


haps from a shadow of suspicion that even a gentle- 


fi 


connected i 
w took place at Rose Cottage, was, by the express 
desire of the bridegroom, as quiet and unpretending 
con a was, 


| 
We have spoken of the old merchant’s undone work 
yy indeed the great House of Arbour 
had much as a huge stone is toppled from the 
| summit of a hill. 
cision, when it rocked, and hung, and itated upon 
t |the brink of the steep, and then down it went, 
|  knicketty knock,’ like the pebble in Carisbrooke Well. 
| It was a case of Crisis, Crash, Crash, Crash, and 
Company, moment that Mr 
ingenious fri the chief ent o 
| concern into their = hands. One thing only had 
UY Ul 
| perhaps 
F well as other minds, which derives satisiaction from 
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be for the present from Dark- 
Street by an impassable gulf, although he did not 
despair of one day carrying his wife in triumph to the 
ancestral arms—a merchant-princess, whom it would 
mix up the Earls of Zetland or Balcarres with 
small-coal line. 
Uncle In 


must 


received that lle of a cheque would 
have been worth twice the money to an actor of 
genteel comedy. He cxauied it up, and thrust it 
into an cual pocket, as though it had been driving- 
ves, to the scandal of his future uncle, and 
absolute terror of Mr John Arbour, attorney-at- 


have come 


‘Six hundred my beloved Maria,’ la 
the bridegroom merrily ; ‘ and I would not have had it 
ome penny more for worlds. It charms me immensely— 
I like it—it is so characteristic. What delight it would 
give to my lady-mother if she only knew it! “It 
serves Fred t,” she would say; “it is just what 
he deserves !”’ 

my trousseau,’ remar! aria apologeti ou 
she was by no means so tickled with the dlaninutine: 
ness of her ion as was her fiancé. 

‘Did he indeed? Was he observed 
the bridegroom carelessly. ‘S 
dearest? It will be safer with me than 

‘No, I thank you,’ returned Maria decisively ; “g 
have been always accustomed to take care of my own 
money myself.’ 

Over Mr Charlecot’s expressive countenance there 

an angry shadow, to which the eye of even 

t the lady, that ight- 

impulsive, brilliant being that had dro at her feet 

as from the skies, had a will of his own! It was 

of portance that she should intimate 

him at once that he was not to exercise it. 

hour or two, however, was a= —— to that 

— of 


‘What can you want my -pound note for, 
dearest Fred?’ 

*To give tothe ’ returned that — 
cartly, with 
natured. ‘ You as about though 
it were fifty thousand.’ 


A conversation likewise took place between the 

and one of his new brothers-in-law that 

same morning, which was not altogether consonant 

the ceremony that was about to unite them in 

the bonds of mutual relationship and confidence. Mr 
John Arbour, who was not a little afraid of his 

and fashionable relative, had managed to secure his 

coat-button, if not his attention, in the garden for a 

few minutes, under the pretence of needing his tasteful 

aid in the selection of a bouquet for Maria, 

‘I say, Charlecot, my dear fellow, I want to say 
just -a-dozen words to you upon business ’—— 

‘ Not to-day, my dear John,’ replied the mM ; 
‘surely not to-day of all days. 
hours at least be devoted to Love, Champagne, 
ations, and Four horses at full gallop! The 
lamented Samuel Johnson used to observe, that the 
being whirled rapidly through the air in a postchaise 


‘ Yes,’ interrupted the other drily. 
and I sincerely hope you may find it ae hy 
chicken. 


the | for the matter of that, Maria is not a 


what I wanted to say to you was this, for I have been 
talking to Adolphus about it, and he refers me to you. 
Now, you know I don’t doubt either of you in the 
least. I have the der in 
especially in you, ~ ow; but you must 

aware with our business with 


your pardon for interrupting observed. 

Mr eric Charlecot with a sweet mg yous you're 
actually gathering hollyhocks. Hollyhocks are the 
very last flowers—with the single exception, perhaps, 
of sunflowers— which for wedding- 
bou uets. Roses! ah! that 

ina and grating tone, as tho’ were 


, as well as I, . 
Ingram is not so wise as he used to be by a 
good deal, and that you and Adolphus can wind him 
about your little-fingers. ae I myself am a quiet 
contented fellow enough, but 
*A thousand ns,” in’ Mr Charlecot 
silkily, ‘ but, dou tless in a moment of inad 
you have gathered a couple of hollyhocks.’ 
*Confound your returned the other, 


with rage. 

‘They are my dear John, 
Pen Mr Charlecat coo! As a person whose 
profession must him to use the most 
accurate definitions of property, your looseness of style 
amazes me. You are in a passion, too, which renders 
you quite unfit for the calm discussion of business 
matters. What owt would 8a , however, as far as I 
can gather from "manner, is this: you 
distrust—absolutely own brother, and 
the influence he is able to exercise over your uncle ; 
and that now that I am about to be made a partner 
in the firm, you begin to entertain a doubt even of 
myself, connected though I am about to be with you 
by the most sacred tie. Such a suspicion is cruel and 
unjust in a very high degree, and pains my sensitive 
nature more than I can express—— I wouldn’t 
sage in that nosegay, —— if I were you, for thoi 

justly estimated fo 


thing j the stuffing of Naor agar 
I say, although, I confess, your 
is | Jeclings are not altogether unnatural: you would 


ourself.’ 


y 
‘I insist w made 80, sir, or I will expose 
the whole concern! I will shew how Adolphus and 
our own ends, and to the exclusion of 
is other lavwlal Kindred, have practised upon an old 
man of wa and enfeebled ar — aia 
uine eloquence, my 
ing and enfeebled There he is, my 
sir, mn Adol 's arm at this very 
moment. You hai better go and tell him, at —_ 
opinion whic’ ve formed concerning 
r t w 
pitch of virtuous indignation as could i 
take a so perilous as that. 
* Now, here, my sagacious youn friend,’ con- 
tinued Mr Charlecot candidly ; ‘ just to me, 


263 
was one of the most delightful of sensations; how 
much more charming, then, must such a recreation be, 
when your companion in that vehicle is Beauty, 
Youth, and ’——_ 

| 
bestowed a splendid trousseau, and the promise of ten | 
thousand pounds after his death, upon Maria, but 
only her own portion of six hundred pounds for the 
resent. The airy mirth with which Mr Frederic | 
expecting remforcements, and in the meantime declines 
the offer of battle. 
| any other teliow-creature, you make 1 
while Me do so. Your brother is A to 
your being admitted into partnership with us; I am 
Zour be to it also, because the less number of persons 
XUM 
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there are to share certain profits, the greater are the 
individual gains. It is true that, in this case, the 
gains will in all probability be enormous, but the 
tendency of the human mind is not upon that account 
at all the less inclined to be exclusive. Still, a paltry 
sum like this which I hold in my hand—some six 
hundred pounds, I say, in ready money—if paid to- 
day, paid now, to me—ridiculous as is the 
tion which it will bear to the ulterior benefits you 
will derive from the investment—would make me 
take quite a different view of this matter. I would 
represent that view to Adolphus. Your uncle 
would be led to look on the thing in a new light, and 
the House of Arbour, Arbour, and Charlecot would 
open its paternal arms to another brother. You 
would not look for a lion’s share of the profits of 
course, but you shall have that of a lion cub’s.’ 

‘I have only five hundred pounds of ready money 
in the world, sir,’ responded the other doggedly. 
* Your proposition is iniquitous and grasp _—— 

‘ Not grasping, no,’ ejaculated Mr Charlecot hastily ; 
‘whatever you call it, John, you shall never call it 

ing. five hundred pounds paid to me by cheque 
this morning will do, my friend. I believe you, when 
you tell me you have not a penny more. I can’t 
conceive, for my own part, how you could have ever 
man to put by so much. I am afraid you must 
have denied you many luxuries. There it is that 
= exclusively business-men have the pull over men 
ike me. You have such extraordinary powers of 
forbearance in your personal expenditures. Now, 
Ican never deny myself anything. I can’t do it— 
and indeed I don’t try. If I have this money, then, 
before I start, I pledge you my word that you shall 
be admitted into the concern with the rest of us. If 
not—— But why should we picture to our minds 
unpleasant alternatives? You are willing, and we are 
This day, then, has given to me a new com- 
mercial relation, in addition to those connections by 
marriage whom [ had already reckoned upon.’ 

Nevertheless, the expression upon Mr John Arbour’s 
face was not quite fraternal as he pe indoors to 
write that cheque ; while as for the wedding-bouquet, 
he had picked it to pieces, hollyhocks and 

The happy pair departed from the cottage without 
any of that effusion of tears which mars so many 
ane and at the risk of being es of a _—_ 
of delicacy, we to accom them upon their 
blissful in Go den had 
been placed at their service for a fortnight—half a 
honey-moon being considered ample in the case of a 
bride so serious and a bridegroom so newly dedicated 
to commerce; and thither Mr and Mrs Frederic 
Charlecot hurried, borne upon the wings of —— well, 
it was the Limited Express, at all events, and carried 
them over fifty miles within the hour. 

To the mind of any youth—and Mr Charlecot was 
but eight-and-thirty, which is youth in the marriage- 
market, except in the case of such impetuous 
lunatics as wed upon three hundred a year—it 
surely ought to have been a pleasant and exhilaratin 
journey. Nor do we wonder that Maria look 
blacker than usual, when, w that her nuptial 
morning her husband pure the Times and Punch 
at the a station, as though he conjectured 
the way would be a little tedious. And yet, although 
the poem kept that broad sheet spread before 
his face during the ter part of the distance, it 
is but fair to state that he was by no means occu- 
ay with its contents. The fact was, he did not wish 

is countenance to be too nearly scrutinised by the 
penetrating glances of his Maria. Incredible as it 
may seem, in the case of one who had eleven hundred 
pounds in his pocket, and the prospect of untold wealth 
about to accrue to him, Mr eric Charlecot’s mind 
was far from being tranquil. It had been a blessed 
relief to him, when, at the commencement of the 
journey, a near-sighted and nervous young 


ropor- | pe 


had taken his place in their coupé, and began the 


of the fifty-pound note, he had been half inclined to 
carry matters with a high hand; but now that the 
knot was tied, he see: quite submissive, and con- 
tent to play second-fiddle in that just commencing 
matrimonial duet—a mere slave of the ring. 

‘What makes you dull, my Frederic?’ demanded 
Maria, as soon as the obnoxious intruder had made 
his escape. ‘Is it possible that you have any care 
unknown to me?’ 

* No, love, certainly not ; hated ph 

* Lknow, my own pet,’ interru y triumph- 
antly: ‘the eye of woman’s love can fathom deeper 
far than you imagine!’ 

Mr Frederic Charlecot looked exceedingly uncom- 
fortable at this mysterious speech, and waited appre- 
hensively for more. 

‘You are thinking about your own family connec- 
tions, Frederic, and of the impediments that lie in the 
way of introducing them to your beloved wife.’ 

‘Heavens and earth,’ ejaculated the bridegroom, 
wiping his forehead, ‘that was the very thing I was 
thinking of, and nothing else !’ 

* Ah, ic, you underrate the discernment of us 
poor women, no less than our independence of charac- 
ter. Weare not ambitious of social elevation ; we are 
not influenced by mere rank and wealth. If I were in 
your position, small thought of inequality between us 
would arise in my bosom. ‘To love and to be loved, is 
all we women ask; and it is nothing to us whether 
the object of our affections be low or high born, so 
long as he is well principled and devout.’ 

‘4 am truly gratified, my dearest Maria, to hear 
you express such sentiments,’ returned Mr Charlecot, 
with an admiration such as he rarely bestowed upon 
Maria’s moral reflections. ‘I, too, for my own part, 
care nothing for these artificial distinctions. Here we 
are at London, however—a city, by the by, teeming 
with such narrow and miserable prejudices. I have 
ordered a carriage-and-pair to meet us at the station, 
that we may not be mixed up with the mob of 


jostling cab-seekers.’ 

In that exclusive equipage the bride and bridegroom 
were whirled genteelly away to Golden Square. A 
maid-servant—not the same who had attracted the 
yung affections of Adolphus—opened the door, and 

rs Trimming was not, as usual, in the hall to 
receive the visitors. + yes attired, but a trifle 
paler than usual, that lady was nervously awaiting 
their arrival in the dining-room. She cast her arms 
affectionately around Maria, who endured her embrace 
with complacency, but without returning it—precisely 
as if she was having a new shawl tried on—and then, 
to that young lady’s intense horror, transferred her 
caresses to the cheek and shoulders of Mr Frederic 
Charlecot. 

‘Mrs Trimming,’ ejaculated the outraged bride, 
‘this is a liberty which can never be permitted to a 
person in your position !’ 

‘What! Have you not told her, Dick?’ said the 
old lady reproachfully. ‘Have you not had the courage 
to own your poor old mother? . 

‘His mother!’ shrieked Maria, turning straw colour 
—which was as pale as her complexion permitted— 
and sinking backwards upon the sofa. 
is ‘Pardon me, or 

ones, or Trimming, throwing himself on his knees 
beside her—‘ pardon this lover’s stratagem. Rather 
than lose you, I would have pretended to have been 
the Prince of Wales!’ 

‘Forgive him, my dear daughter, for such you are 


indignation displayed in the countenance of the bride; 

and when that divine had awakened to a sense of his 

situation, and a left the carriage at the 

next station, Mr eric Charlecot yearned after 

him, as he was by no means wont to do after clerical 

rsons. ‘Two hours before, as was seen in the matter 
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now, and it can’t be undone,’ cried Mrs Trimming ; 
*he is a husband that any woman may be proud of, 
no matter who she be. The handsomest, bravest, 
kindest—— But there, I shall leave you together to 
make it up, which you will do all the better for the 
absence of an old woman like me.’ 

She left the room, but Maria remained perfectly 
still, more like a lady of distinction lying in state, 
than a bride with her groom at her feet ; though Mr 
Richard Jones, to do him justice, was eloquent enough 
by this time—the consciousness of having committed 
a felony, g under an assumed name, stimu- 
—- doubtless, his desire for a reconciliation. 

*To love and to be loved,’ whispered he, ‘is all that 
J ask now, my queen. What does it matter, to use 

our own beautiful and touching language, dearest 
Maria, whether the object of our affection js of high 
or low degree? It is true, I have deceived you, but no 
one needs to know it except yourself and my mother. 
I have the manners, the feelings, the capacity for 
business—all that made up the Frederic Charlecot I 
assumed to be, in short, except the name. That name 
I can continue to bear. Say, then, that you forgive 
_ own dear penitent Frederic—let me seal that 
rim upon these lovely lips by one fond kiss.’ 
he had suited the action to the word in a proper 
fashion ; if he had been as rapid in the execution of 
the matter as in the talking about it; if he had saluted 
the beloved object with an ess at all propor- 
tioned to the circumstances of the case—it is possible 
that all might yet have been pardoned him. But, 
hovering over the lady’s unattractive features as he 
did, not so much like a bee over a flower as a gentle- 
man who stands upon the brink of the ice in his first 
skates, she suddenly started up with a shrill cry of 
rage, and administered such a box upon his ears, with 
her virgin hand, as made them ring again. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE MOUSE ASSISTS THE LION-(HUNTER). 


From the first moment that Mrs Trimming in- 
formed her son of the disagreements in the Ar 
family, and of the characteristics of the young man 
who would, probably, sooner or later, succeed to his 
uncle’s wealth, Mr Richard Trimming, alias Jones, 
alias Charlecot, had nourished the idea of aggrandis- 
ing himself at the expense of her master. He had at 
first intended to introduce himself to the domestic 
circle by means of Dick, of whose boyish heart, as we 
have seen, he soon made easy conquest ; but findin 
that favour was not to be gained by that road, he had 
dropped the young gentleman’s acquaintance (until 
it was once more forced upon him), although, perhaps, 
not without some regret. Thorough scamp, indeed, 
and selfish profligate as this man was, he was not 
al er heartless. There were more elements of 

in him than in his wife or in his brothers-in-law, 
dolphus and John, who would each have committed 
their felonies with less compunction than himself, 
except for the penalties which the law and society 
have attached to such acts. Savefor that viscous but 
inexplicable attachment which had existed between 
Maria and her eldest brother—a mere adaptation to 
double harness of that cart-rope with which they 
equally drew en my one of those three had the 
least affection, friendship, or regard for a single fel- 
ity, certain genial sympathies, altho’ is love 
for himself all other 
wholly. He was fond of his mother, although he 
deceived and pi her; and of Lucidora, whom he 
had ruined, and whose wrongs he had just put it out 
of his power to ever redress. Without this attraction 
and a, Tg love, he would have been compara- 
tively Up to that present hour, he had 
kept his undisputed place in the hearts of those two 
‘women, and used his influence there for ill. He had 


persuaded his poor doting mother, from the first, into 
secrecies and deceptions entirely foreign to her charac- 
ic wo a prize to e fortunate 
for anything that else—she 
ad connived at his scheme of marrying her master’s 
daughter under false pretences and a borrowed name, 
From such a height of doting fondness did she 
regard him, that the wilful and eccentric motions of 
this Will-of-the-Wisp son of hers were, from her point 
of view, almost unobservable; and the infatuated 
woman would scarcely have conceded a greater 
constancy to the pole-star itself. He had so thoroughly 
inoculated her with that idea of his being such a 
‘ precious high fellow,’ that she was far from*surprised 
at his seeking an alliance in a rank of life so superior 
to his own, and, not without difficulty, had been 
persuaded by him that any dissimulation on his part 
was necessary for the attainment of that object. As 
for Miss Maria, she was conscientiously convinced 
that that young lady ought to be thankful indeed. 


Of Lucidora—of whom, by the by, that other lady 
had never heard, and never did hear, so ignorant are 
we, from first to last, of the real modes of life and 
springs of action even of those who are dearest and 
most familiar to us—with still ter truth than of 
Mrs Trimming might it be said that she had loved 
not wisely but too well. To the mother, the know- 
ledge of the real character of her darling had been 
mercifully denied, nor did she ever behold her Richard 
as he was, but only a certain splendid mirage of the 
man, which no familiarity nor near approach could 
dissipate. His mistress was doomed to learn, in spite 
of herself, how nearly allied can fickleness and fond- 
ness be; how selfish may be the heart that is not 
callous, and what tortures it may designedly inflict 
without being cruel. Since she learned all this, 
and more, without learning not to love the man, 
it is no wonder that this woman should have been 
touched, as has been seen, by the sorrows of y 
Richard Arbour. Her first serious quarrel wi 
Mr Jones was upon that lad’s account—when she 
told him of his mother’s illness, and thereby induced 
him to leave the photographee’s—and the ill treat- 
ment she pode met in consequence of it doubtless 
augmented her interest in his future welfare. A 
cation access of prosperity, for which he was indebted 
to fortune, through the humble but rapid medium 
of a dice-box, enabled Mr Jones to repair to Paris, in 
the character of Mr Frederic Charlecot, coincidently 
with the visit of Adolphus Arbour to that city—an 
opportunity thus offering itself to the Adventurer, for 
the first time, of obtaining that young gentleman’s 
confidence. Their meeting in the café was planned 

the former beforehand, whose ready mind had 
previously possessed itself of the most delicate 
intricacies of the china trade. Mr Charlecot did 
not speak falsely, although he meant to do so, when 
he declared himself to be mentally qualified for a man 
of business. The billiard-s , menagerie-keeper, 
peripatetic lecturer, ee, and gentleman of 
fashion, could doubtless have performed the réle of 
dealer in earthenware, so far as brains were concerned, 
as well as any other. He had, in —— only adopted 
the si tive schemes of Adolphus, although disguis- 
ing them, by extension and improvement, so that their 
original inventor was but so far conscious of the plagi- 
arism, as to be flattered by the consideration given 
to his own ideas by so ¢ a commercial genius. 
Perhaps by this time Mr Charlecot had got to - 
believe in those plans himself, the hazardous nature of 
which was exactly suited to his reckless character. 
He certainly entertained no intention of ruining the 
Arbour family—of killing his geese with the golden 
eggs—but was anxious enough to enrich them, since 
by that means he enriched himself likewise. 
Lucidora, however, who had so often seen MrJones’s 


tions, or even to remain quiescent, unless she should 
a of Adol Arbour’s hostility to Dick. 
If, when he entered that sumptuous chamber in the 
Hotel Gilbert, the young man had betrayed but one 
touch of tenderness towards his outcast brother, it 


Charlecot permitted her to assure — 

tht point, being wel convinced that he mi 
Sa wi perfect safety. No arguments of 
own could have influenced the impulsive Lucidora so 
decisively against the young merchant, as that denial 
of the very existence of his brother heard from his 
that moment, she assisted his bewitch- 


opportunity of permanently Dick, and of 
interests and those of his Maggie with their 


estranged uncle. We have seen how little this man 
kept his word with her in these respects; and how, 
fi 1 what he owed to the poor girl, who had 
herself, weakly and guiltily, but still for 

Nien, he had deliberately plotted for the hand of 
fo first, and afterwards of her sister Maria Not 

the day before his had he mustered 


did not boast himself, with- 
at the hearts of 
Lucidora read that 


her Parisian garret without one nd sa of 
enge. 


her loathing of so base a creature. Her lips could not 
prmed his name, although their doi so should 
have been able to blast him like an evil c She 
cho woete upon the envels 
that Gve-gound uste of hic—all he could, 
unfortunately, at present,’ and with which he 
handsome meerschaum. 
From that she never left her attic—where she 
herself with her iow to 


i herself in her best— 


court of the emperor, 


she had belonged to the less privileged sex. He was 
for’ which to some 


Ts. 


count regarded Lucidora with a grave but 
opiate: in the English tongue, be 
* You have a for not forgetting an obli- 


ary said ; ‘Lam come to remind you of a 
ebt that is still left un: 


‘To you, madam, then I trust,’ replied the French- 
man gallantly. 

‘No, sir; not to me. To Richard Smith, who, while 
an apprentice at a barber's near Leicester Square’—— 

‘I remember,’ replied the count; ‘his real name 
was—Arbour was it not? He was acquitted on a 
charge of abetting the death of a certain Russian, 
in consequence of a representation from this country. 
for him. After he was released from 


quietly. 

in the in connection with it, 

ery | were the means othe poor boy's Fun His uncle 

and family disowned him. He has been wandering 

| about the country ever since in the humblest employ- 

ment—a beast-tamer in a travelling menagerie.’ 

* And why did you not inform me of these unhappy 
circumstances before, madam 

‘ Because, sir, when he had only himself to provide 
for, he would have preferred to have done so unassisted ; 
at least, I think that, with regard to yourself’-—— 
Lucidora hesitated and coloured. 

‘ Pray, proceed, madam : , the poor lad had perhaps 
some prejudice against me. 

*He loved you, sir, before the—the—execution of 
the Russian gentleman—the statement concerning 
which was put into my own hands by some unknown 
person at the doors of the police-court ; but since that 
time’—— 

assassin, or at least from an executioner. 
as he was of the nature of the toons 
blame him for that. I say to you for his ear, what I 
would say to no other woman living—but oe 
him, I read, are to be trusted—that he 
himself upon that account no longer. ea en 


\| 
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schemes miscarry, and the precious metals melt in| took her way to the hotel of one of the imperial 
those spendthrift hands, as soon as they reached | ministers. inqodbeenn eee adinewatehatoda 
gy had never even seen him; but she had confidence 
to the House of Arbour if Mr Frederic Char that he would both give her audience, and grant her : 
should obtain any powerful voice in its management. me She had always heard of him as one of those 
She had absolutely refused to aid in his machina- | few admitted to the imperial councils in whom the 
| 
were understood, for certain valid reasons, to acquiesce 
Have saved and is House Irom run aua|in it. He by no means concealed those opinions i 
disgrace. The infatuated woman was not such a/| which had at one time made him obnoxious enough to ‘ 
slave to her companion that she would have let him | the rulers of France, but, on the contrary, was supposed 
harm the friends of the lad she loved so well and | to give no little effect to them. Louis Napoleon, it is ; 
ly. But if they were not his friends! Mr said, is not at all times averse to take the advice of 
an enemy; nor was the expedition to Italy one likely | 
to be planned in the benin of deepot or at the 
suggestion of mere courtiers. Let this be as it may, | 
however, the Count de Crespi 
in consequence by suitors. Precedence 
being, as usual, accorded to ladies, Lucidora found 
Subjugauion =D. eal T herself in the presence of the count far sooner than if 
power. She was content to remain in Paris alone 
and friendless, and in lodgings different from 
those of the Hotel Gilbert while Mr Frederic 
Charlecot prosecuted his commercial undertakings at 
Rose Cottage. He had promised her to find some admirably adapted Tor Interviews WhICcD, abhou 
public, were not intended to be overheard by eaves- 
se m ne least, DU eaping upon his own heac 
the sackcloth and ashes of invective, bade her at once 
which would only entail, he admitted, a just punish- 
ment for his perjuries and desertion in his utter 
and immediate ruin. 
Mr Ri he returned, I understood, to his own friends.’ 
out some re * He had no friends, sir, or at least none who could 
those with w help him. The murder’—— 
1 | ‘There was no murder,’ remarked the count 
re 
at 
words were engraven upon her mind, and needed | 
: reperusal. No tear welled up to her eyes; the v 
fountain of tears had been trodden out by those 
eet of his! Di rted, guilty, the poor 
never dreamed of injor the had 
cast her off ; for him— 
feeling, deep-rooted as it had been, was plucked 
now, never to rise in her heart again—but rather f : 
uD Lis: ournhais. Was 100) ing tor | 
thing in their Commercial Intelligence, and at last | 
eye encountered that it sought. 
Then she went home, 
wherein, however, she looked like the mother of y 
j Lucidora of a few months back, so ee : 
set his autograph when Trouble guides pen 
XUM 
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XUM 


d 
owe hin teas 


‘I remarked the sto’ af the hours 
day evening,’ said the count: ‘the name attracted me. 

* If then, sir, it lies in your power, as I doubt not 
it does, to assist Richard Arbour, I leave you in the 
confidence that he will not be forgotten.’ 

*I thank you, madam, for your good opinion, and 
te chad to worthy-of it. We 
have, however, but few places, I fear, such as English- 
men can fill. You say that he has been acgustomed 
to the care of wild animals; well; I will see what 
can be done for him. I have your address written 
down, madam, and you shall hear from me shortly.’ 

Lucidora bowed her thanks, and was about to leave 
the room. 
all expression save of settled melancholy had 
died out at once, now that her mission was ended, 
touched the count. 

*One moment, madam,’ exclaimed he with gentle- 
ness. ‘You tell me that it was your own hand that 
conveyed to this young and innocent sufferer in a 
great cause the statement which set him free from 
the grasp of the law, although not, as we had vainly 
h from all evil 


rmit them to leave 

-handed. You have troubles, wrongs, 

your own, madam—am I not right?’ 
No due word of kindness or of sympathy had 
e of feeling such 
it seemed to have 


befalls us through that which we can confer on others.’ 

‘No, sir—no ; [ would not see them for worlds. They 
must never know that I demanded ht for them. 


cay ay tes it is, in part (although they know it not), 
last misfortune has befallen 
therefore it is fit that through me the reparation 


should come. But for myself—for me—I am not one 
eee to her home a bride, a wife. I shall be 


minister. ‘May Task whither, and in what eapacity® | the 
‘All places are the same to me, sir,’ 
me. I can work with my 


and Never before had r Ri 


I can tend the sick ; therefore, 1am not one to starve. 
Wherever I am, and whatever I do, however, I shall 
not forget the kindness of Count de Crespigny to an 
unknown, friendless, fallen woman.’ 


Upon the next morning, Lucidora received two 
letters, one of which concerned herself, and ran as 
follows: ‘ You say, can tend the sick, and 
wish to The the of female sub-superin- 
tendent at the Marseille Convalescent Hospital is now 
vacant, and at your service. The duties and emolu- 
ments are as subjoined.’ The other letter—which was 
left open for her inspection—was official, and directed 
to Richard Arbour. The first smile which had visited 
— lips for months played round them as 

the missive to Mickleham’s house 


= K n; where, however, she little guessed that 
eng found in person. 


CHAPTER XXXVv. 
MABRIED AND SETTLED. 
In spite of Mr William Mickleham’s im 


and sarcasms, Dick kept the contents of his letter to 
himself until Lucy and Maggie were both in the room 


to hear them. nele Ingram was asleep, and Mr 
Mickleham the elder had taken that o unity to 
leave the sick man’s bedside for an hour's fresh air, 


or the news would perhaps have been deemed in 

family conclave, since it certainly concerned them all. 

In that letter, than which, since the invention of 

letters, scarce any could have conferred a greater joy 

upon its recipient, was offered the post of Aide-natu- 

enone at the Jardin des Plantes in i for the 
Lion-tamer’s immediate acceptance. A 

to e official document and certain 

details concerning salary and house 

there were a few sentences written in a hand wnek 

Dick remembered to have somewhere seen before: 

‘I write these few lines after visiting your new home, 

as I hope it will be, my brave young sir. a to me 


pleasant enough, and one to which no 


need be ashamed to bring hie bride. enn rome 
are certainly preferable to those saloons of Monsieur 
Tipsaway which you and I recollect so As soon 


De Crusrieny.’ 


ie guild 
“It’s onl his French way of e himeelf,’ 
Richard, half - smothered sudden 
ow they h 
around his neck and cried for joy, and smilin 
their tears, looked all the in 
the shower while the sun shines! How near, now, 
after all, was that great happiness which had a few 
minutes before seemed so distant, without one 


I wish dear papa 
he might sare, i 
enough just now, I fear ; for he is is gone to Darkendim 


onan the two young 


a walk to the ; never had the 
—never had Bower in Darkendim Street 
appeared one-tenth part so beautiful and attractive. 
of Dazzling Light which the wand of love 

ered | has power to effect even in the most 
localities. The sombre street was with an 


; | unwonted population. A great tide of people swept 
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that another hand than mine 
the occasion of which we 
confession, at least.’ 
: * He will be truly glad to hear it, sir, I am sure. He 
The father of the young 
; lady to whom he is engaged is reduced in cireum- 
stances by the failure of the young man’s uncle, in 
mdebted to you also. re nothing can 
offered in repayment ?” 
‘ Nothing, sir, I thank you.’ 
‘ Nay, madam, such disinterested suitors as yourself 
| 
touched it, as Moses’ rod the rock in Horeb, an 
sat down again on the chair from which she had risen 
to depart, and covered her face. ur 
‘Is poverty, madam—and nobody has experienced 
more bitterly the wretchedness of being poor than he ?’ 
who is now speaking to you—or any dictate that | inquired Mr William Mickleham, in secret perhaps a 
; money can remove, standing between you and happi- little outraged at the prospect of Dick’s entering the 
ness? between you, perhaps—for I have known it to 
do so—and one without whem life itself seems to you 
not worth 
She held up hand in piteous entreaty that he 
should cease. ‘ Life is worth nothing now to me, sir,’ 
returned she after a little, and her tone was even 
more hopeless than her words. ‘ When I have received 

this favour at your hands for Richard Arbour, I have 
done with happiness.’ 

‘ Suppose that | I find some employment for him here | sign however small—like the cloud out of the sea 
in Paris, will it not be happiness for you who love | that was but as a man’s hand—totell of its propin- 
him, and who by your own advocacy have obtained | quity! How thankful they all were ! 

| 

too,’ Dick ; and in five 
le were away er. 

chard Arbour so a 
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in through Uncle In ’s doorways, without the 
breakwater of a single clerk or warehouseman to 
check the babbling waves. In vain the gigantic crates, 
bursting with hay as usual, opposed themselves like a 
volunteer barricade to the invaders. They surged up 
the narrow staircase that led to that abode of verti, 
the rn-room, with the indecent haste of votaries 
of the Temple of Vice. Connoisseurs, dealers, dilet- 
tanti, dowagers with a mania for china dragons and 
monsters such as ordinary clay, one ho would 
shrink from forming, were pouring into t sacred 
chamber where Mr Mickleham erst been wont to 
sit, surrounded by his géds of clay and porcelain. 
Perched at the very desk from which the old gentle- 
man had first smiled a welcome to Dick, was an 
auctioneer, expatiating upon the rarity of each article 
as he took it down its hook. There was one 
face in that crowd, the uns’ able woe and 
indignation of which at once riveted the attention of 
the two new-comers—that of Mr Mickleham himself 
who was standing immediately beneath the rostrum, 
with the expression of one whose children were being 
sold into captivity to savages before his eyes. When- 
ever the auctioneer began to speak, this gentleman 
put his fingers into his ears, and kept them there 
until he saw the hammer brought down upon the 
wood, and thereby knew that the fate of the precious 
relic was sealed, and the torture for that time over. 
Dick and Lucy took some time to get at him through 
the throng, but he never looked round ; and when 
they reached him, she had to grasp his arm before 
she could attract his notice. 

*My dear child, my dear Dick, cried he, ‘is not 
this terrible? I positively cannot listen to the Vandal. 
It is my belief that he doesn’t know Staffordshire 
from Meissen ware. The Babylon brick, sir, was 

iven away to one of these idiots for four pounds 

Efteen ! O Dick, Dick, it is an awful thing to be 

, let the divines say what they will! If one had 

Put had some fifty or nee en in one’s pocket to 
spare—— But there, what’s the use of talking?’ 

* What is this ?’ cried Dick hastily, as the auctioneer 
held up an exquisite piece of white porcelain. ‘Is it 
not something that you used to value very highly ?’ 

* Value! ah,’ groaned the old gentleman, ‘ you may 
say that. It’s priceless: it’s worth fifty pounds to 
any man, and to me five hundred. It’s Bottcher’s 
own handiwork, and yet that fellow is going to 
it round among these sacrilegious bunglers, whose 

are—— Good Heavens! I thought that Jew- 
ler-looking fellow yonder must have dropped it; 
this is worse than watching a man upon the tight- 
rope seventy feet over one’s head. He is a 
scratching the bridge of his Hebrew nose with it! To 
what base uses may not adversity — the best of 
us. What an awful example of reckless trading, 
Master Richard, is this day’s work! Now the man 
with the hammer has got it again, and is about to 
blaspheme that jewel with his ignorant tongue. 
Excuse me, but I’m deaf till it’s over. And Mr 
Mickleham again preserved his ears from outrage by 
putting his fingers into them. 

‘Five, ten, fifteen, sixteen—thank you—sixteen 
ten; no advance on sixteen ten; sixteen ten for this 
exquisite piece of white porcelain; seventeen—thank 
you, sir; you have an eye, I see (to Dick), for worth 
and rarity. Going, going; no advance on seventeen 
pounds; then, gone!’ And Dick’s address was handed 
up to the auctioneer. 

*What did it go at?’ inquired Mr Mickleham 
peevishly, not even looking round to see who was 
the purchaser, but keeping his eyes fixed upon the 
Se ma treasure. ‘At seventeen pounds! That is 

bery, sir; rank, wicked robbery. The very handle 
is worth the money. He is coming on to the Chinese 
bottle and the Saxony vase, and he might just as 
well smash them with his hammer as knock them 
down at the prices which they will fetch to-day.’ 


,| Man’s eyes were 


Those two triumphs of the ic art, as well as 
some others of which the old clerk spoke with 
cial rapture, were similarly knocked down to Dick’s 
a the very head of the unconscious Mr 
Mickle It was cruel to keep him in ignorance 
of their destination, but it would have been ruinous 
to have informed him at that period, since, had he 
known his ability to purchase them, his passionate 
eagerness would have raised the biddings, even if he 
had not insisted upon naming some figure more con- 
sistent with what he considered the legitimate value 
of the article. 

When, as the three walked home together, Mr 
Mickleham was informed of the bright pros that 
had suddenly offered itself across the Channel— 
brightest, as Dick affectionately assured him, insomuch 
as that he would now have a home to offer in his 
turn to friend and father whose 
ever so hospitably open to himself—the old gen 

with joy indeed; but when 
Dick, by way of a diversion, spoke of the trick they 
had just been playing him, and how that all his 
reelain favourites, inclusive even of the Babylon 
ne eg to be irretrievably lost, but cunningly 
recovered from its short-sighted purchaser by an 
extra fifteen  shillings— been bought in on 
Peay to adorn the chamber to be set apart for 
imself in their Parisian dwelling, the large rare 
tears began to fall down the old man’s cheeks in a 
manner too attractive for a public thoroughfare, 
and a cab had to be called to conway Gee Gulghtal 
ittle ittle, ve owly but > 
Arbour’s from its terrible and 
the two young people were married. As soon as 
they returned from their honey-moon, part of which 
was at a south-country vi in the vicini 
of Tredgold’s establishment, in order that Di 
might bid good-bye to his old friends, his uncle 
removed to their he in Paris, where, amid new 
scenes, and out of the reach of all that could remind 
him of his late misfortunes, he improved more rapidly. 
He never, indeed, got to be the strong man that we 
once knew him to be, but he could move about and 
enjoy the sunshine in the pleasant Jardin, leaning 


they only by 
heard to 


s—that is to say, 
they had one baby when I last heard of them—the 
nucleus of a family already occu- 

tion as a scapegrace, it is clear, was utterly gone. 

ing, as he now was, Richard Arbour, uire, 
Aide-naturaliste of the Jardin des Plantes, friend of 
an imperial minister, one who settled the bills of his 
household weekly, fully eligible for the office of 
churchwarden (should Paris, happily for herself, ever 
have such a dignity to bestow), it is evident that a 
history with such a title as ours can proceed no 
further. The young gentleman himself, one other, 
were perhaps the only persons who remembered, after a 
little, that he had ever played such a réle as that 
of mauvais sujet. Uncle Ingram, although what is 
called his ‘head for figures’ was gone, often found 
himself gravely thinking whether sujets were not 
sometimes made mauvais by indiscreet treatment, and 
asked forgiveness of his nephew tacitly a hundred 
times a day. Only once, however, he spoke of the 
matter, as he and Richard were taking their accus- 
tomed walk together. 

*Do you know, lad,’ said he in a troubled tone, ‘it 
was not J who sent for you when I was taken ill 
9 I was as blind as ever. It was our dear 

ie who did that of her own noble heart. How 
m much I owe to her!’ 


*Not more than I, uncle; not more than I, bo | 


— 
1 
q upon Richard's arm, whom he never by any accident 
called Dick. Nobody but Maggie and Lucy, and 
misadventure, were now, in fact, ever 
ounce that disrespectable monosyllable. 
Completely provided for, in a good social position 
5 
| | 
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sure. What she has given me is much, but what 
she has saved me from, can never be told in words. I 
know how precious was her help, but the tness of 
the ruin from which she has preserved me, [ shall never 
know. What quicksands, what sunken rocks I have 
been amongst, unseen by me, I cannot reckon ; but to 
have escaped the visible dangers, is cause enough for 
gratitude. When this unseasoned, half-decked craft 
‘was most unseaworthy ; when the storm was fiercest, 
when the night was darkest, Uncle Ingram, her love 
seemed to shine down upon me like a star, and by it 


alone I steered.’ 
‘And you got into port, Richard,’ returned his 
uncle, smiling sadly, ‘when the Al clipper-ship was 


lost with all her cargo.’ 

‘ Ay, sir,’ replied the young man gravely ; ‘but I 
reached it by the most us channel, where 
ninety-and-nine are wrecked for one that gets safely 
thro I should be sorry, indeed, if my example 
should ever tempt another young gentleman to turn 
Scapegrace ; for though the North-west P: may 
now and again, perhaps, be adventured in safety ; for 
practical purposes, it will always be found better to 
go round.’ - 

‘There is something to be said, however,’ observ: 
Uncle Ingram stoutly, ‘against dogmatical and self- 
sufficient old gentlemen.’ 

‘There is nothing to be said,’ interrupted Dick, 
pas the other’s arm as it rested on his own, ‘ but 

w much we owe to Maggie. I thank God that she 
has found a husband worthy of her.’ 

Nephew and uncle had both the highest opinion of 
Mr William Mickleham, but they did not quite think 
that either, although they often said it. It would 
have been difficult, indeed, to have found a husband 
worthy, in their eyes, of her of whom they spoke. 

The two young couples visit each other every year, 
and Mr Mickleham the elder divides his time between 
them, living six months in London, and six in Paris. 
His small tut snug apartment in the latter — is 
provided, according to promise, with the chief of those 

elain treasures which used to surround him in 

kendim Street. There are also certain other 
inanimate objects preserved with equal care, and 
possessing no less of interest with divers members of 
that household. 

Item, the screen that was to have been parted with 
at that ‘tremendous sacrifice’ of seven-and-six, now 
holds its place in the little drawing-room, memorial of 
less prosperous far from hopeless time. 

Item, in Richard’s desk, along with a tiny curl from 
the as yet somewhat fluffy and ill-provided head of 
the n , lies the lock of soft brown hair he stole 
from his Lucy when he played the barber at Miss 
Backboard’s ; while not less fondly treasured by its 
side, is the half-crown which Maggie threw to him on 
that lonesome night when he crouched, a houseless 
wanderer, outside his uncle’s house in Golden Square. 

The pride and glory of the household furniture, 
however, and the especial delight of the nucleus from 
the time it began to 
magnificent tiger-skin, which either over 
drawin, or forms a soft oa: luxurious 


- gift. 

In Mr Mopes’ lecture upon natural hi , the 
most eloquent portion now is that ae 
he speaks of Arborino the Invincible; of the feats 
he did, and of the beast he slew, and of how he is now 
officially connected with the imperial government 
of France. The memory of that tremendous 


tiger-queller is still fragrant among all Mr Tredgold’s 


g the Earthman and the Earth- 
woman, ‘ lowest of created human beings.’ 
lion-hunter has indeed been procured from the arid 
plains of Central Africa, but the striped mantle of 
Arborino has not, it is said, descended upon his 
successor’s shoulders with much efficacy. 

It is fair to Mr Frederic Charlecot’s reputation as 
a man of honour to state, that the promise he made 
to John Arbour at Rose Cottage, regarding his admis- 
sion into partnership, was kept to letter, and that 
when the great crash took place—eary a it came— 
the young gentleman found himself so securely con- 
nected with the firm, that he was as irretrievably 
ruined as the rest. The only one of the family who 
were pecuniarily benefited in the end by their 
connection with their uncle was his —- Dick, 
who, without using flattery or deceit, did secure his 
= hundred and might, had he chosen, have 

ept it. 

Adolphus, notwi ing the house’s failure, has 
not altogether — up commercial pursuits ; the last 
news I got of him was as a peripatetic street-vendor 
of penny microscopes, in which interesting employment 
his excellent business habits will doubtless e up 
for his ignorance of science. He has a small income 
independent of this profession, supplied by some 
charitable hand, as has also his brother John; who 
himself earns a tolerable livelihood, by benevolently 
inditing, in his beautiful clerkly hand, letters of recom- 
mendation for those who cannot write and have little 
merit, and excellent characters for. servants who 
cannot procure them elsewhere. The police, however, 
with their accustomed harshness of epithet, entitle 
him a begging-letter impostor. 

Mrs Trimming resides with Mr and Mrs Frederic 
Charlecot, whom she maintains out of her savings 
(with some annual assistance, in spite of all that has 
come and gone, from her late master), but without 
exercising the usual sovereignty of resident mothers- 
in-law ; Maria, it is whi being a great deal more 
than a match for the other two. One of the very last 
appeals in the new Divorce Court—the only one, say 
some ecclesiastical persons, which has failed in its 
praying for protection an tion is wife— 
py marrying under an assumed name— 
on the ground of cruelty. It was intimated to him, 
however, that, unless he could get proof that some- 
body else had su ted him in the affections of 
his consort, no relief could be given to him. ‘Where- 
upon,’ says the report, ‘the applicant left the court 
with an air of the greatest dejection, exclaiming 
in that case, there was no hope for him whatever.’ 

I had almost forgotten to say that, soon after the 
birth of Ingram Arbour the younger, the most exqui- 
site baby-uniform that was ever turned out by female 
fingers arrived at Mrs Richard Arbour’s, without an 
other notification of the donor than the initial 
worked on the hem of the garment. 

‘Heaven knows how glad I should be to take her 
by the hand !’ exclaimed the young mother earnestly. 

‘Thank you, love,’ cried Ri tenderly. ‘I _ 
indeed, that she would come and see what true friends 
are left to her.’ 

‘Perhaps it is better as it is, after all” observed Mr 
Mickleham the elder, with a nervous remembrance of 


‘Stuff and nonsense, William,’ returned the other 
grandparent, with a touch of his ancient indignation. 
*Who are we, that we should venture to e out- 
casts of our fellow-creatures, whose follies are often 
far more than outweighed by our own uncharity and 
selfishness ?’ 

‘That is very true,’ answered Mr Mickleham, with 
his customary submission to the opinions of his former 
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j upon can 
imagine how, in time to come, it will be young 
Ingram’s highest treat to hear his father tell of the 
‘ terrible creature whose covering this once was, and ; 
how it killed two men, and was within a very little of | Dick’s lady-visitor with that very unusual name at the 
exterminating papa ; for this was erst the royal robe | police-office. 
of Semiramis—presented by Mr and Mrs Tredgold to 
| 
| 
| 
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Lucidora, however, made aware, 
common friend, of these ki feelings towards her, 
no means an unhappy one. 

THE END OF THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE, 


RACKING 
Rackrne is the term given in Jersey to the ing of 
in the bays that surround the island; and the racking- 
season, like blackcock-shooting, 

in ti Racking, J 
only a certain time. ing, in 
on the 8th March, and that day is 

dank and tempestuous weather. 
low, however, every available man —- 

the natives of the island—excepting, of course, 
better-to-do classes—turns out, armed with a scythe, 
and taking with him either cart or wheel-barrow 
whilst the women and children content themselves 
with baskets or sacks to contain the spoil. In so 
estimation is this freshly-cut sea-weed held by 


its results upon the soil, to a severe drought. All the 
year round, there is plenty of sea- washed up, 
which they are at liberty to collect, and which serves 
manure; but this is of far less value than the freshly 
culled vraik from off the rocks. It is then full of sap, 


and juice, and freshness, both stem and leaves ; and the 
w 


b short, every inch of cultivated 
land or tillable soil must be covered with rack in 


grow sun 

ishing to incur the e of employing an extra 
Sand, ‘lr Briggs himeclt, though at tice 
person of great dignity, will often don the unseeml 


8th March of the present year, and, indeed, resided 
there during the whole winter. St Aubin is on the 
opposite side of the bay to St Helier, and, during the 
winter-season in parti 


arrival of a heavy laden 
been waited for by the 


fast-room window was not of a description, 
embracing as it often did a mile or two of swampy- 
looking sand and shingle, with the ing tide lost in 


i the 
tection of the stone-wall imto the full fury of ‘the 
north-easterly gale. It was, therefore, with no small 
surprise that, on this particular morning, I found 
the usually vacant space swarming with busy human 
beings. Their costume, which was somewhat amphi- 


, and is continued for | : 


rackers rocks. Those 
and horses have already commenced the sea-weed 
harvest, for their horses i 


weed grow under their feet ; for the tides won’t wait 
for the rackers, and between low and high water 


dents occur. Not many years ago, a whole family, 
nine in number, lost their lives by their boat cnihiats 
and during this , from the same cause, three poor 

is singular uce e sea, besides affording 
bread and occupation to many a poor family, fuel to 
warm themselves with in winter, and, in the ashes, a 
fertilising manure, opens out to the Jerseyites a wider 
field of occupation. It is now, when the scythe has 
removed the covering afforded by the vraik, that beds 
of oysters, limpets, a come to light, 
and are eagerly gathered by en either for 
home consumption or for the ets. Now, also, 
that rare and delicious mollusc, the ormeil, or ‘human 
to one, is to be 
0 etches high prices amongst gourmands ; 
its peculiar flavour, when cooked, more resembling 
that of a tender lamb-cho; 


phire in abi 
which is much esteemed, in pickle, by the people of 
the island. Neither does the bounteous ocean forget 
the naturalist ; the finest specimens of delicate sea- 
weed, the most handsome and perfect shells, 
detached from pan ee with the vraik. So 
racking season in is hailed all in J b 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


WE have, from time to time, noticed theories put forth 
to account for the phenomena of i 


terrestrial 
the | ism, and now invite attention to that j 


pub- 
lished by the Rev. Professor Challis of Cambridge. A 
know of mathematics is essential for the proper 
understanding of his reasoning, but it is possible to 
give a brief outline of his conclusions. i 
currents are induced in the mass of the earth by its 
rotation ; these currents are subj to modification 
by the earth’s movement of ion, as also by the 


bious, at first gave one a notion that some sudden 
eruption from the ocean had brought ye and 
his court to preside in open conclave on i 
were armed with trident-looking pitchforks ; while 
—————eeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSFsFFFSFSFSFFFFFsFS Amphitrite was just as well presented by some of 
the female rackers as I have seen that injured goddess 
a becalmed on the line. 
women are clad in dark, stout, and shortish 
petticoats, with —— woollen stockings, terminating 
in uncouth sabots. How they ever manage to keep a 
nw Nel: slippery rocks with these on, is indeed 
| marv: The men use huge waterproof-boots. 
| When the tide has receded far enough, then down 
the like a resolute the 
| deep water. e less lortunave Owners 
| of barrows have to wait until they can trundle them , 
to the scene of action. Away they go, helter-skelter, 
baskets and scythes, barrows and pitchforks, until ; ; 
the various groups of rocks are covered with a busy | 
t, 0 | multitude, who cannot afford to let grass or sea- ° 
a = to = as many trips as they can to 
and from the shore, heaping their accumulated gather- 
ings out of high-water reach, to be carried away from 
thence at their leisure. Some of the more fortunate, 
who are possessors of boats, go to those rocks which 
are inaccessible to others at all times save by the 
absorbs much nutriment from it, as do the roots and | same conveyance; and these very often accumulate 
bulbs of fruit-trees. Without its plentiful application | tons of walk during the day. This occupation is not 
_* yr: the dairyman despairs, at this — without danger, — almost every season fatal acci- 
ear, ing any to grow in hi 
on which will depend the prover supply of 
. milk from his cows. So, also, with regard to the 
farmer’s potato and other fields, and the apple- 
orchards, from which so much wealth is extracted | 
March, even down to Mr Briggs’s flower-garden, which | 
is only eight feet by six in dimensions, but where | 
ealling into use the services of an old wine-hamper, | 
i only wait for low-water to mingle with the motley 
throng, and scale terrifically sharp-edged and slippery 
rocks in quest of the indispensable sea-weed. ; 
: I chanced to be at St Aubin on the _ of the | season, also, the more venturesome who clamber wu 
country-place, where the monotony of everyday-life 
is only interrupted by such sad catastrophes as ship- ; 
wrecks—which have only been of too frequent occur- } 
rence this season—or the 
collier, whose cargo has lo ; 
\ shivering Aubinites. My usual prospect from my break- ’ 
perseverance endeavour to + roun 
corner of the beach or jetty, and be invariably blown 
{ 
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in its form. ‘ 

to these views, the deviations of the earth’s form and 
matter from symmetry determine the directions of 
the ic streams, which appear from experiment 
to enter the earth on the north side of the magnetic 
equator, and to issue from it on the south side. The 
earth is thus,’ continues the professor, ‘a vast magnet, 
the streams of which are of constant intensity, — 
ing so far as they may be disturbed by cosmical influ- 
ence.’ To this cosmical influence is due a circulation 
of the currents after they have risen above the earth’s 
surface, as also various periodical phenomena which 
have been discovered by years of observation. In 
this matter, the sun and each of the planets act their 
part. We have more than once mentioned the decen- 
nial period brought to light by General Sabine, whose 
name stands foremost among investigators gf terres- 
trial magnetism: other observers the term as 
extending to eleven years and a half, on which Pro- 
fessor Challis remarks: ‘ It is therefore not surprising 
to find that this period differs little from the periodic 
time of Jupiter, the influence of this planet being 
likely to be predominant on account of his large size 
and rapid rotatory motion.’ By following out this 
line of argument, the occurrence of daily maxima and 
minima in observed magnetic phenomena, of simul- 
apart, and other manifestations of terrestrial magnet- 
ism, are accounted for; and when we remember the 
author’s position and qualifications, we doubt not that 
his theory will receive proper consideration and dis- 
cussion. 

Tke prize-list just published by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, presents a wide scope _- 
fessional competitors, who are invited to send in thei 

and eter by the Ist of December next. 

silver medal of the Institute is offered for the best 
essay on the proper application of cast iron, construc- 
tively and artistically ; on the application of timber- 
work in England from the year 1400 to the présent 
time ; and on the principles of the application of iron- 
work in the construction of floors and roofs.—The 
best design for a museum of sculpture and pictures, 
ancient and modern, with lecture-room to hold five 
hundred persons, and library to hold five thousand 
volumes, is to get the Soane medallion; the most 
approved set of architectural drawings of a chapel, 
easure-house for a garden, park-gate catenate-loden 
moderate-sized villa, or a small market-house, will 
gain a ten-guinea prize; Mr Tite’s prize of the same 
amount is offered for the best set of sketches or sugges- 
tions in the Italian style of architecture, for public 
buildings adapted to modern wants, such as churches, 
town-halls, railway stations, and so forth; another 
ten guineas may be won by the author of the best 
essay shewing how four ancient camps in Wiltshire, 
near Swindon, may be made available for defence by 


ever noxious quality it a being diffused 
1 


artificial means, and by breathing therein has 
fever.—We may expect to hear, in the course of a 
few years, of arid wastes converted into fruitful 
fields in Algeria, seeing that the French government 
still continue their beneficent work of artesian well- 
boring. There are now fifty wells in the province of 
Constantine, yielding, in all, nearly four thousand 
litres of water per minute ; and this precious benefit 
has been obtained at a cost of less than three thou- 
sand francs for each well. If a 
were sent in advance of the expeditions to explore the 
interior of Australia, most of the risk which now 
attends endeavours to penetrate that unknown region 
would be removed. 
M. Eugene Risler has published his researches on 


will converge on the application of one six- 
thousandth of a grain of nitrate of ammonia, while a 
single hair is affected by one sixty-four thousandth. 
gy m the ani vegetable organisa- 
tion?—To from botany to zoology, we take plea- 
sure in calling attention to the series of Zoological 
Sketches now in course of publication, — isi 
drawings, with notes, of animals in the Zoological 
Society's collection. The drawings are by Wolf, and 
Mr P. L. Sclater is editor of the work; which to 
mention is equivalent to describing the publication 
as highly meritorious.—Now that Mr Du Chaillu 
has lectured on the gorilla before the Geographical 
Society and the Royal Institution, and shewn his 
specimens, and that the narrative of his adventures 
is to be published by Mr Murray, we may expect that 


rifle volunteers ; while the student’s prize of books is 
to be given for the best design of a di suited 
for a manufacturing town. 
The Society of Acclimation at Paris have recently | Gard 


received, as a present from the Duke of Hamilton, a 
fine ox, one of the aboriginal British breed, of which 
two small herds still survive on the estate of Earl 
Tankerville, in Northumberland, and at Hamilton 
park. The Society having lost their flock of llamas 
and alpacas by epizootic disease, are taking measures 
to replace them, and M. E. Roehn is to be sent out to 
South America to collect another pack, and to take 
charge of a breed of merinos, which is to be intro- 
duced at Buenos Ayres. The ition thus offers 
a twofold advantage; but it will be, as we know 
from Mr Ledger's experiences, both difficult and 
dangerous.—M; Roy has investigated the causes of 
the cholera and fever which prevail in Algeria, and 
traces it to the nature of the soil. In the region of 
volcanic and primitive rocks, the clay contains phos- 
phorus; and this acted on by fogs and dews which 


some enterprising traveller will ere long fetch over a 
few living gorillas for exhibition in logical 
ardens. 


The Philosophical Institute at Melbourne has 
changed its name, and is now the Royal Society of 
Victoria. Judging from the fourth volume of its 
Transactions, published last autumn, the cultivation 
of science is not likely to be neglected in our distant 
colony : we find a paper on lightning-conductors—on 
of the with a for 

leveloping or discovering it by a system of antipodal 
chpaeatheas : another by Mr J. W. Osborne describes 
a method of photolithography, whereby the impression 
on the sensitive paper can be inked and transferred 
to stone. A map, as a specimen of the process, is 
published with the volume; and a wood-cut is also 
given as demonstration that a native wood, Callistemon 
salignus, is almost if not quite equal to European box 
for the purposes of the engraver. We find also a 
report by a Committee on ‘oe aaenh; vegetable, and 


contain a concentration of what- 

; and occasions fever. M. Roy, by way of testing his 
theory, has created an atmosphere of this nature | 

the part play y iron in the nutrition of plants, 

| shewing that in the roots, seeds, and white portions 

d | of the growth, the iron appears as protoxide, and as 

; peroxide in the green portions and in the ruddy 
| leaves of autumn. Expose vegetables to air and light, 
and the protoxide becomes peroxide, and with a 

| rapidity proportionate to the intensity of the light. 

| The chlorophyll is green because of combining the 

two oxides—blue and yellow; and the two form a 

voltaic pair which decompose water, and the carbonic 

acid held in solution, while the hydrogen and carbon 

| enter into the organism. Nocturnal nutrition is oxida- 

| tion ; diurnal nutrition is deoxidation ; and to quote 

| M. Risler’s description, ‘the vegetable tissue is formed 

somewhat like that of weavers’: night being the warp ; 

day the weft, with the iron of the chlorophyll to serve 

|} as shuttle.’—A curious plant, the Drosera, has been 

| talked about at a scientific gathering in London, which 

| instantly kills all the flies that settle on it, and is so 
| exceedingly sensitive, that the hairs with which it is 
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mineral resources of Victoria, with remarks on the 
climate. The lowest temperature of the air recorded 
in the colony during — of years is 45 degrees ; 
the highest, 72 = The mean at Melbourne is 
57 degrees, but during 4 the temperature 
mounts to 111 degrees. In 1858, the rain-fall at 
Melbourne was 234 inches, about the same as the 
annual average at London. Concerning mineral 
resources, the re’ sets forth that a considerable 
quantity of salt is made from the water of shallow 
lakes in different of the colony: it describes 
various kinds of — building-stone ; and should 
any enterprising emigrant think of establishing 
and god he 7 feel interested in the fact, that coal 
china-clay may be had for the digging ; clay 
le for drain-pipes and tiles is also abundant; 


pee the tile-works are flourishing, for experience has | the 


demonstrated that tiles are far preferable for roofing 
purposes to slate or iron in the Victorian climate. In 
the time of the gold-fever, bricks were made and sold 
at from L.12 to L.20 a thousand, which have since 
actually melted away under the heavy rains; the 
quality is now first-rate and the price reasonable ; 
and the Chines immigrants, we are told, are making 
Epi ~ Society, finding publicity desir- 
 Epidemio! publicity 
have the first part of their Transactions, 
rs read at their meetings on the special 
subject they devote themselves; so that 
readers who wish to know what steps have been 
taken in the science of epidemiology may now gratify 
their wish.—A member of the British Association is 
working at a question in natural history which ought 
to interest our naval authoriti namely, the history 
and habits of the teredo, the worm which does so 
much mischief to wharfs, piles, and ships, by bur- 
“s* the timber. The cost of the havoe wrought 
pparently insignificant creature in the port 
ot By = an amounts to some hundreds of 
every year. The ports which lie most dinectly 
ao the sea are the most infested, for fresh water 1s 
fatal to the teredo. Hence Hull is uninfested, while 
at Yarmouth and Lowestoft the piles and sheathing 
suffer from a worm which is of the same species as 
that which prevails on the coast of Holland. The 
species found of Plymouth and some places in Wales 
is Norwegian. The question is so important, that the 
Netherlands and the French government each ap- 
ted a commission some years ago to investigate 
; but we hear that an application to the Admiralty 
Zz leave to make a series of experiments at Plymouth, 
with a view —™ a remedy, or discover means of 
vention, received for ee ‘it was not expedient.’ 
owever, the problem will per! be worked out by 
the British Association ; 1 eee those who want 
information concerning "the teredo will find it in a 
report published, with engravings, by the Royal Insti- 
tute of Amsterdam. The subject is the more import- 
ant, seeing that some of the little borers of the Medi- 
terranean pierce holes in the gutta-percha coating of 
—. cables, and so interrupt the communication. 
President of the Royal Society's first soirée 
for the season was made the occasion for ne 
important scientific experiments, and philosophi 
tus, besides works of art. Dr Tyndall — 
duced by various metals under combustion, ae + nal 
a spectator became aware, for the first time, of the 
wonderfully beautiful colours evolved by silver, 
copper, and other metals when thus treated.—Mr 
’s telegraph sent messages from one end of 
Burlington House to the other, through a length of 
the same cable as is used for his metropolitan tele- 
graph system ; fifty separate wires enclosed within 
small india-rubber , Tope.—Of that new and 
bst. ite, numerous specimens 
were to be seen, ae. all the appearance of jet 
ornaments, fashioned into rulers, paper-knives, and 


pot- | we take the ma to remark 


brea, ; but its chief claim to notice, 
to its electrical properties. 
spe ectrical machine exhibited by Mr Varley had a 
disk ~~ ebenite three feet in diameter; which, for 
experimental purposes, is pronounced by distinguished 
electricians to be superior to glass. Bee it has 
the further advantage of not being brittle, for the 
principal ingredients of ebenite are india- rubber and 
sulphur.—Examples of Bunsen and Kirchoff’s ——— 
analysis were ote by Professor Roscoe with 


coloured lines peculiar to the various metallic a 
alkaline bases in perfection. Concerning this subject, 
 Bunsen’s 


experiments would not have been so much talked of 


Brewster's Edinburgh 
ow by Mr Fox Talbot on Coloured Flames, in which 
oulies distinctly shews that, while no difference 
sould bo dutested the colour of the flame of stron- 
tium and lithium in ordinary circumstances, a striki 
difference could always be discerned and demonstra‘ 
by means of the s ; and in another place, 
describing is aot ine, he ‘says that the spectrum 
affords to chemical analysis a means of detecting quan- 
tities however minute, and however combined, which it 
would be impossible to discover by any other known 
analytical apparatus. It is but pate. to Mr Talbot 
to recall the facts which, more than thirty years 
established his claim as a discoverer ighly 
important branches of optics and chemistry. In 
taking leave of this subject for the gp we may 
mention that Kirchoff is applying 8 to 
analysis of the sun’s atmosphere, and with results, 
concerning which we as ere long to have something 
unusually interesting to make known to our readers. 


THE VIOLET. 


Sweet flower, who scarcely peep’st between 
The frondlets of thy leafy screen— 

Thine unassuming modest head 

Half buried in its lowly bed— 

Thou dost so little court the eye, 

We might, unconscious, wander by, 

Did not thy heavenly perfume 

Arrest us, and reveal thy bloom. 


Yet, though celestial is the hue 
Which dyes thy petals azure blue— 
Although the fragrance of thy smell 
Doth e’en the boasted rose excel ; 

I know a maid as bright and fair, 
Who boasts an incense yet more rare ; 
Whose bosom is the taintless shrine 
Of virtues far surpassing thine. 

Like you, she loves to shrink from view, 
To shun the many for the few : 

*Tis hers to mould the mind of youth 
To dove-like innocence and truth ; 

To guide it through the paths of love, 
To higher, happier realms above ; 

To seek the suffering homes of care, 
And shed serene contentment there. 


The sweets that owe to you their birth, 

Rich though they be, still cling to earth ; 

Or dissipate in vernal air 

Their odours ; but the trusting prayer 

Of lips, first taught by her to move 

In accents of adoring love, 

With incense holier far than thine, 

Ascendeth to the throne divine. : G. D. 
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een acquainted 
2 optical science; for the analytical powers of “ 
spectrum have long been familiar to opticians. z 
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